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Who Is Opposed to Federal Grants? 


Farmers? Motorists? Air travelers? Unemployed 
persons? City officials? School officials? Parents? 


SOME SAY THAT MANY people are op- 
posed to the granting of federal funds 
either to their state or to themselves. 
Is this true? 

The Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States 
for Fiscal Year 1958 indicates that 
vast numbers of American citizens de- 
sire and willingly accept the benefits 
of federal funds. 


Farmers 

When we examine the Treasury re- 
port of federal grant-in-aid programs, 
we find that apparently most American 
farmers are not opposed to federal 
grants, for they received last year $563 
million under the Soil Bank Program 
and $215 million under the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program. More- 
over, these farmers benefited from the 
experimentation, the research, and the 
advice resulting from $85 million spent 
for agricultural experimentation stations 
and co-operative agricultural extension 
work. In addition, American farmers 
co-operated with and benefited from 
agricultural grant-in-aid programs 
amounting to $149 million for such 
items as removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities, water-shed protection and 
flood prevention, state and private for- 
estry co-operation, submarginal land 
programs, and co-operative projects in 
marketing. 


Highway and Airway Users 
Apparently the majority of the mem- 
bers of our state legislatures, most of 
our motorists, and truck, bus, and other 
motor-vehicle operators were not op- 
posed to their states’ receiving $1.5 
billion in federal grants-in-aid last 


year for highway and road construction 
projects. Many airline owners and em- 
ployees plus air travelers, private plane 
owners, and municipal officials were 
apparently eager to obtain $43 million 
for airport construction and civil 
aeronautics administration. 

Doctors, Nurses, and Patients 

Apparently most citizens, including 
many doctors, nurses, and patients, did 
not oppose the $105 million in federal 
funds spent last year for hospital con- 
struction and medical facilities. Many 
of these same persons were happy to 
benefit from and co-operate with the 
dispensing of $76 million for public 
health services and maternal and child 
welfare services. 

Elderly and Handicapped Persons 

Surely few elderly persons in our 
country refused to accept a portion of 
the $1.1 billion in old-age assistance 
that the states received from the fed- 
eral government. The same is undoubt- 
edly true for the many widows and 
guardians who received $544 million 
for dependent children. 

Disabled and blind persons, it is 
reasonable to assume, were glad to re- 
ceive $170 million from federal sources. 
Most of our unemployed persons must 
have been grateful to receive the bene- 
fits of $291 million in unemployment 
compensation and employment services. 

Our veterans benefited from $710 
million in readjustment benefits and 





During the current year the NEA Re- 
search Division has frequently been called 
upon to assemble figures that relate to 
federal support for public elementary and 
secondary schools. This article is based 
upon one set of these figures. 
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FEDERAL PAYMENTS MADE DIRECTLY TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL UNITS AND TO INDIVIDUALS OR OTHER AGENCIES 
WITHIN STATES, AND TOTAL REVENUE FROM STATE TAX SOURCES, 
FISCAL 1958 

















SE. ware Total revenue Percent federal pay- 
State Total to state Total to Grand from state tax ments are of total 
and local units individuals or total sources, 1958 revenue from state 
other agencies (in thousands) tax sources* 

ta cb veccnnes $ 120,088,473 $ 65,107,631 $ 185,196,104 $ 233,028 79.47% 
ES eee 28,010,701 4,485,517 32,496,218 23,263 139.69 
stds cdeewieo ws 53,470,228 17,925,271 71,395,499 112,401 63.52 
a nba non 75,446 , 702 37 ,074, 300 112,521 ,002 141,184 79.70 
California. 464,773,255 147,177,545 611,950,800 1,673 873 36.56 
Colorado... .. 90 294 301 38,731,187 129 025 , 488 165,414 78.00 
Connecticut....... 50 075,487 21,370,710 71,446,197 218,786 32.66 
Delaware.............. 9,943 808 5,932,523 15,876,331 53,679 29.58 
Sh cdskatascckers 112,331 ,520 37 , 462 ,851 149,794,371 436,479 34.32 
SS ba coca syacedhan 123,147,125 67 ,894 538 191 ,041 , 663 317 ,437 60.18 
Hawaii... aiiwase 16,722 ,526 16 ,841 ,639 33,564,165 95 669 35.08 
irs dkdbebavetedess 28 399 ,050 19,189,197 47 588 247 53,278 89.32 
0 Ee 200,219,915 84 639,855 284 859,770 735 ,090 38.75 
TT Seal bcndebhe’s 62,152 556 58,339, 407 120, 491 , 963 371,396 32.44 
a err 4 85,016 979 70,181 301 155, 198,280 237 ,098 65.46 
Ee eee ee 63,780,893 42,557 ,783 106 338 676 168 ,322 63.18 
SS ae wadhns. an ast 86 844,747 37 ,019 ,603 123 ,864 350 207 ,384 59.73 
i Kcadasee cae ; 133 ,627 ,680 43,377 835 177 ,005 515 380,815 46.48 
Ras cosdedbbsacsds 29,056 , 281 10,334,761 39,391 ,042 78,762 50.01 
Maryland............ , 65 046 997 25 ,066 , 504 90,113,501 252 ,686 35.66 
Massachusetts... _. ; 128 ,230,181 60,411,191 188 ,641 372 415,185 45.44 
er 170,753 ,406 77 ,773 ,923 248 527 ,329 794,161 31.29 
Minnesota............. 85 986,125 56 ,981 ,013 142,967 ,138 319,777 4.71 
Mississippi.......... : 90,111 438 46 481 337 136 592,775 163 ,596 83.49 
EE 170,439 ,050 73,999 537 244 , 438 587 279 ,647 87.41 
Pc cakase ses 33,573,049 19, 498 018 53,071 ,067 56 508 93.92 
Nebraska........... 39,497 ,887 63 329,412 102 ,827 ,299 81,962 125.46 
Ped eisctivechbec 21,759,204 3,778,762 25 537 ,966 36 854 69.29 
New Hampshire........ 20 ,006 , 236 7,497 ,908 27,504,144 35 ,003 78.58 
New Jersey............ 76 ,000 545 43 564 083 119,564 ,628 288 ,979 41.37 
New Mexico............ 70 262 ,001 19,547,780 89 809,781 105 ,732 84.94 
New York............ , 354 , 769 825 127 ,332,311 482 102,136 1,501 ,397 32.11 
North Carolina.......... 108 , 782 502 61 ,378 ,632 170,161,134 375,134 45.36 
North Dakota...... , 32,243 ,878 40 957 371 73,201 ,249 55,957 130.82 
Genesee tocaeewe 208 989 146 78,991 815 287 ,980 961 699 438 41.17 
I asncksonseses 133 ,598 558 49 594,677 183,193 ,235 246 , 491 74.32 
Reiss adavee eset 79 235 ,062 23 480,749 102,715,811 184,977 55.53 
Pennsylvania........ : 203 , 734,145 90 944 671 294 678,816 890 024 33.11 
Rhode Island... .. ‘ 33,559,079 10 ,869 , 369 44,428 448 69,870 63.59 
South Carolina......... 57 ,517 828 33 ,437 ,289 90,955,117 184 826 49.21 
South Dakota........... 31,162,751 35,487 842 66 ,650 593 45,002 148.11 
Tennessee. ............ 92,539,201 48 509,976 141 049,177 269 294 52.38 
a re in 287 ,693 185 165,017,299 452,710,484 666 ,576 67.92 
se 30 ,845 499 20 324,314 51,169,813 79,061 64.72 
Vermont......... ; 13 ,605 265 6,758,293 20 , 363 , 558 37 ,330 54.55 
MA cdGdas cduecnns 72,350,314 27,810,323 100 , 160 ,637 256 , 869 38.99 
Washington.......... ‘ 104 ,396 323 34,107 ,004 138 ,503 ,327 374,351 37.00 
West Virginia........... 50, 183 969 15,116,893 65 300 , 862 161 ,039 40.55 
dH navetccek’ 76 393 541 46,701 920 123,095 , 461 371,012 33.18 
Wyoming....... me 39,030,273 9,107,201 48 137,474 36,072 133.45 
Total United States... .. $4,815 698 690 $2,249 500,871 $7,065,199, 561 $15,038,168 46.98% 
Sources: 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1958. Treasury Department Document No. 3210. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. p. 636, 643. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Compendium of State Government Finances in 1958. G-SF58-No. 2. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1959. p. 11. 

* Computed by the NEA Research Division by dividing the grand total of federal payments made directly to state and local 
governmental units and to individuals by the total revenue from state tax sources. 














rehabilitation expenditures from fed- 
eral sources. 


Higher Education and Research 


Universities, colleges, hospitals, and 
other research agencies and individuals 
requested and received $137 million in 
research and training grants. 

City officials requested and received 
$112 million for waste-treatment facili- 
ties and public housing. 


School Aid 


Apparently many of our school-board 
members, school administrators, teach- 
ers, and parents looked favorably on 
the $218 million received for our pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
for school construction and school op- 
eration and maintenance—including 
payment for teachers’ salaries and other 
operational costs—under the Vocationa! 
Education Acts and to aid schools in 
federally impacted areas. Moreover, 
many of these same school-board mem- 
bers, administrators, teachers, parents, 
and certainly children were happy for 
their schools and school districts to 
get $165 million under school lunch 
and school milk programs. 


All Benefit 


When we look at the over-all picture, 
we see that practically all our people 
apparently want and benefit from some 
type of federal grant-in-aid program. 

When all these programs were added 
together for the. fiscal year 1958, the 
total payments to state and local 
governmental agencies from_ federal 
sources amounted to $4.8 billion. 

When we look at grant-in-aid pay- 
ments made to individuals in our states, 
we find these payments from federal 
sources to be $2.2 billion. When we 
add the payments to state and local 
goverments and the payments to indi- 
viduals, the grand total is $7.0 billion. 
The table shows the amounts of grant- 


in-aid funds received in 50 states (a) 
by state and local agencies and (b) by 
individuals. 

When we compare the grand total of 
federal payments to state and local 
agencies and to individuals with the 
total revenue collected by each state 
from state tax sources, we see the im- 
portance of these grants to all of us. 
The table shows that the grand total 
of federal payments is equal to 47.0 
percent of the total tax collections from 
state sources in fiscal 1958. The 
grants in aid to state and local agen- 
cies and to individuals in South Dakota 
equaled 148.1 percent of the total 
revenue collected from state sources in 
the state. The payments equaled 139.7 
percent of state revenue in Alaska; 
133.5 percent in Wyoming; 130.8 per- 
cent in North Dakota; 125.5 percent 
in Nebraska. 

The lowest percent for any state was 
29.6 in Delaware. 

In addition to direct grants in aid 
to states, local units, and individuals, 
the Secretary of the Treasury reported 
a total of $9.9 billion in federal do- 
mestic loans outstanding as of fiscal 
1958. These loans are as follows: 


To aid agriculture... $5,253,342,000 


To aid home owners 3,234,602,000 
To aid industry. . 654,183,000 
To aid states, 
territories, etc. 270,918,000 
To aid financial 
institutions 1,779,000 
Other loans 446,780,000 
$9,861 ,604,000 


The Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury gives clear evidence 
that a substantial number of the Amer- 
ican people desire and receive federal 
funds for purposes for which they 
feel a definite need. Certainly there is 
overwhelming evidence that substantial 
federal funds are needed for the sup- 
port of education. 
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Salary Schedule Progress Uneven 


A few large urban school systems show major advances 


SALARY SCHEDULES in effect in the fall 
of 1959 in 168 of the urban school dis- 
tricts of 100,000 population and over 
have been analyzed by the NEA Re- 
search Division. With notable excep- 
tions, the increases over last year's 
schedules are disappointingly small. 
Summaries were recorded according 
to the population of the school district, 
in two groups, as follows: 
Group I, 26 urban school districts 
500,000 and over in population. 
Group II, 142 urban school districts 
100,000-499,999 in population. 
Here are some current findings and 
comparisons: 


e The median of minimum salaries for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees is 
$4113 in Group I and $4100 in 
Group II. 

e Of the 168 districts reporting, 142 
also reported last year. Two-thirds 
of the schedules in Groups I and II 
increased the bachelor’s degree mini- 
mum salary since 1958-59, but the 
increase in the medians of minimum 
salaries is less than 3 percent. 


@ Increases in the minimum salary of 


$500 or more were reported by 7 
percent of the districts. 


@ Minimum salaries of $4600 or more 


for bachelor’s degree teachers are 


BEGINNING SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR TEACHERS 
WITH BACHELOR'S DEGREES, 1959-60 


Minimum salary | Percent of school districts 


$4500 and over 


$4000-$4499 


$3500-$3999 


$3000-$3499 


Less than $3000 


10% 





30% 


0% 0% 





GB Population 500,000 and 
26 districts—Median minimum, Mall3 
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[___} Population 100,000-499,999 
142 distri icts—Median minimum, $4100 


NEA Research Division 








scheduled in 19 percent of both 
groups of districts. 

The median of maximum salaries for 
teachers with master’s degrees is 
$6900 in Group I and $6815 in 
Group II. 

About two-thirds of both groups of 
districts provide one or more salary 
classes to recognize preparation be- 
yond the master’s degree. 

About half the schedules in both 
groups recognize the doctor’s degree 
or equivalent. 

The medians of the highest maxi- 
mums scheduled for the highest level 
of preparation recognized in each 
schedule are $7050 in Group I and 
$7125 in Group II. 

Only 27 percent of the schedules in 
either group recognize a salary as 
high as $8000 for even the highest 


level of preparation and experience. 
Of the 142 districts reporting both 
in 1958-59 and in 1959-60, two-thirds 
had increased maximum salaries, at 
least slightly, over 1958-59. 
Increases of $700 and over at the 
top maximum salary were reported 
by I1 percent of the districts. 
Medians of maximum salaries for 
bachelor’s degrees, master’s degrees, 
and the top maximum increased by 
percents ranging from less'than 1.0 
up to 4.2. 

The median number of annual incre- 
ment steps to reach the maximum 
salary in the bachelor’s degree salary 
class is 11 in Group I and 12 in 
Group II. 

The median amount of the annual 
increment is $200 in both groups. 
Increments of $300 and over are pro- 


MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR EXPERIENCED 


TEACHERS WITH MASTER’S DEGREES, 1959-60 
Maximum salary §f Percent of school districts 


$8500 and over 


$7500-$8499 


$6500-$7499 


$5500-$6499 


Less than $5500 





10% 20% 30% 40% 0% 








[] Population 100,000-499,999 
142 districts—Median maximum, $6815 
NEA Research Division 


et Population 500,000 and over 
26 districts—Median maximum, $6900 
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SALARY SCHEDULE FIGURES IN LARGEST URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 











1959-60 
Scheduled salaries for classroom teachers, 
Number of pu- 1959-60 
Schoo! district pils in ADM, 
1958-59 Minimum Maximum 
with B.A. with M.A. Top 
degree degree maximums 
9 | eee “ee aR hte AE aOR 958,100 $4,500 $8,300 $8,700 
SGU od 08 Lc Gale ds cata ss cecalccusthevnes 537,971 4,730 7,530 9,000 
eR iat 13 «4 dcearvateebn ade kanedandieesss 452,080 5,000 7,750 8,750 
(8,750) (9,750) 
SEs Scacaccescesccese dncuatdoush pitteieaas 282 ,483 4,700 7,700 8,300 
(7 ,850) (8,450) 
PR inicecaceoncsnecenss Ciclasentigstiabinnéed 235 ,037 4,000 6,500 6,500 
Baltimore, Md........ eb a canara akaeneneieai a 163,000 4,000 6,750 7,000 
Houston, Texas............... pe deccdesuseaeeence 149 939° 4,000 6,200 6,200 
RR. siidc a cksseredece eo eee ae 146 , 206 4,000 6,500 7,100 
(P.0., Miami) (6,800) (7,400) 
State of Hawaii............. usdaonedsbusdsteacerd aad 133 ,535 4,020 6,300 6,300 
(including Honolulu) 
ie acs vcnccndddoaiineidaiaaias 127 ,816 4,500 8,800 8,800 
(9,700) (9,700) 
Dalles, Texas............. I es) 111,663 4,100 6,200 6,500 
EEE « Cidiusiestcnksckdcaed ile csehicres 110,800 4,500 7,100 7,300 
St. Lewis, Me............. Fe 101 ,669 4,000 6,600 6,800 
San Francisco, Calif... . . atees nits dels eata id 96 696 4,770 8,035 8,660 
Seattle, Wash.......... , ctdsebabiebins 96 647 4,200 6,800 7,800 
Milwaukee, Wis............. ae a i are a 96 498 4,200 6,900 7,500 
Atlanta, Ga.............. bie aesbk btn ol anse Sadgdebecel 92,818 3,636 6,636 6,636 
Memphis, Tenn................ ERR EOP nner es 92,496 3,600 6,300 6,600 
San Diego, Calif............ os aeens + dneéte chedapeoeutes 90,091 4,700 7,800 9,000 
Duval Co., Fla............. ; Scuwasananen 88,779 3,500 5,794 6,336 
(P.0. Jacksonville) 
Boston, Mass........... piskia abedde Ruan da xawitiaindteels 86 604 4,020 6,900 6,900 
ls deirnais seine ccvbctcadelnsocekoacetee 86,307 3,490 6,446 6,746 
(P.0., New Orleans) 
en tin cnscmnkusétbesdendedietieaced 83 525 4,125 6,975 7,650 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ eT er RE, een 77,597 4,000 7,000 7,000 
ad wkd bxaaknceavedsa vad idtweraved ses 77,500 4,000 7,740 8,820 
(P.0., Towson) 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. DR MadranntedsOsshincatldadcascated 76 516 4,200 6,850 6,850 
(Calendar year 1959) 
st tb ke sad pededn cdhdedasadiadpoebis 75,884 4,150 6,750 7,000 
(Calendar year 1959) 
A ee 70,715 4,200 7,100 7,500 
(Calendar year 1959) 
indianapolis, ind...................... os aaeuehs aaa 68 ,683 4,400 7,300 8,000 
(Effective December 19, 1959) 
ie eiucesdtececcveres PSE Rpt RE TT wT 68 ,030 4,300 7,000 7,000 
I, Bin onc ceddnesesincesssdoervedscsess 68 ,000 3,900 6 ,000 6,000 
Ree ob coy cao cnndenndn ase bnabiees'< 67,410 4,000 7,000 7,500 
Es Carin k babes dake crssercesovncdeeuseundt 67 ,388 4,700 8,450 9,450 
RE a ak beh ade he tang cpanncckanccerd ciudene 66,250 4,000 6,900 6,900 
Birmingham, Ala............ Saaee Nanaia a’ nc cae bate 66,158 2,750 5,000 5,000 
eras cianetnarnda bias seckibncweantne 65,717° 3,700 5,850 6,250 
(P.0., Tampa) 
hla, nos wea ch sew nenaees 62,751° 3,850 5,850 6,110 
cdaviesdstegedvarsucéceskivsktaerel 62 ,556 4,500 8,500 8,900 
(P.0., Rockville) 
NE eer a oe ae eee 61 ,683 3,100 4,500 4,500 
(P.0., Mobile) 
I Bcc ts ica cect tac besotcnecnsdabaawin 61,388 3,720 6,180 6,480 
Median salary....... Sabie ah bite ~sibsihinieteae ars as $4,020 $6,875 $7 ,000 





*1957-58 average daily membership 
“Maximum salaries not fully in effect in some districts. Salaries in parens are extended-service maximums. 

















vided in 5 percent of the Group I 

schedules and in 7 percent of those 

in Group II. 
e Special salary maximums to recog- 
nize superior service were provided 
in 2.8 percent of the Group II sched- 
ules, but in none in Group I. 
Increments beyond the normal maxi- 
mum to recognize extended service 
(at intervals of three years or more) 
are provided in 15 percent of the 
Group I schedules and 14 percent of 
the schedules in Group II. 


Relationships 


Medians of the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled in 1959-60 for 
certain levels of preparation are as 
follows: 





Preparation Group | Group Il 

levels districts districts 
(26) (142) 
Medians of: 

B.A. minimums $4,113 $4,100 
M.A, minimums 4,310 4,325 
B.A. maximums....... 6,563 6,337 
M.A, maximums 6,900 6,815! 
Top maximums, 

for highest 

preparation . 7,050 7,125 


A maximum salary at least twice the 
beginning salary has long been recog- 
nized as a desirable salary objective, 
one that is in line with earnings in 
professions other than teaching. How 
far the 1959-60 salaries for urban 
teachers are from that goal is indicated 
in the following index figures, with 
the salary for the first-year bachelor’s 
degree teacher as 100.0: 





Preparation Group | Group I! 

levels districts districts 
(26) (142) 
Medians of: 

B.A. minimums 100.0 100.0 
M.A, minimums 104.8 105.5 
B.A, maximums 159.6 154.6 
M.A. maximums 167.8 166.2 
Top maximums, 

for highest 

preparation . . 171.4 173.8 


The difference between the maximum 
salary and the salary for the beginning 
teacher with minimum requirements 
represents the premium paid for ad- 
vanced preparation and experience. In 
the median Group I city, the top maxi- 
mum is only 71.4 percent higher than 
the salary of the beginner; this percent 
is lower than it was last year. 

In Group II the differential is also 
small, only 73.8 percent, and it like- 
wise is smaller than in 1958-59. 


Salary Increases 


About two-thirds of the districts have 
increased salary schedules, at least 
slightly, over 1958-59. Substantial in- 
creases over 1958-59 were reported by 
some districts. 

In Hawaii (classified as an urban 
district since Honolulu is an integral 
part of the unified school system) a 
flat $900 was added to ali salaries. 

A new schedule in Cleveland pro- 
vides increases ranging from $250 at 
the minimum to $1550 at the master’s 
degree maximum, plus an additional 
$900 for extended-service increments 
up to 36 years of service. The sched- 
ule will not be fully implemented, how- 
ever, until 1963-64 for normal maxi- 
mums and 1968-69 for extended-service 
maximums. 

In Montgomery County, Maryland, 
minimum salaries were increased $500 
and maximums at the master’s degree 
level and above were raised $1 700—the 
last $800 of which is dependent upon 
the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

When school opened in Chicago this 
fall, all salaries were $150 higher than 
last year. A new schedule, which be- 
came effective October 19, added $500 
more to the entire schedule, from mini- 
mum to normal maximum salaries, and 
$750 in extended-service incremen's 
For teachers having completed 35 years 
of service the increase in October was 
$1250. 
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Salary Provisions for Quality of Service 


Questioned by teachers, side-stepped by administrators 


SCHOOL PEOPLE ARE TOLD that there are 
superior teachers and “less superior” 
teachers and that the difference in qual- 
ity should determine teacher salary. 
Many teachers agree that ideally qual- 
ity of service is an appropriate criterion 
in determining teacher salary. But 
most teachers are skeptical about any 
instrument used to measure their pro- 
fessional competence. The _ teachers 
want to know: Are the instruments 
and procedures fair? Are they statis- 
tically valid? Are they reliable? 

In spite of the recent resurgence of 
interest in quality-of-service provisions, 
the obstacle of evaluation still stands 
as a formidable barrier to the accept- 
ance and use of them. Here are some 
facts from a recent NEA Research 
Division study of practices in 1958-59: 
@ One in 6 urban school districts pro- 

vides for a reward or a penalty to 

recognize quality of service in the 
salary schedule. 

e The percent of large urban school 
districts providing superior-service 
maximums, after decreasing for 14 
years, is now increasing slightly. 

e@ Over one-fourth of the urban school 
districts having superior-service max- 
imums in 1957-58 dropped them in 
1958-59. 

@ One in 10 urban school boards has 
authorized the granting of superior- 
service maximums, but only about 6 
percent actually used such a pro- 
vision in 1958-59. 

e Thirteen percent of the urban school 
districts have salary provisions for 
penalizing teachers for unsatisfactory 
service, but only about 3 percent 
imposed a penalty in 1958-59. 

e Forty-six percent of the reporting 
superintendents of districts having 
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quality-of-service provisions stated 
that they thought such a provision 
had a good effect on the level of 
performance of nearly all teachers, 
and 38 percent, that it had a good 
effect on the morale of nearly all 
teachers. 


One-Sixth of the Urban Districts 


One in 6 salary schedules from urban 
school districts provided recognition 
for quality of service in 1958-59. This 
17 percent comprised over 7 percent 
that had provisions for recognizing both 
superior and unsatisfactory service, 5 
percent that had provisions only for 
penalizing teachers, and 4 percent that 
had provisions only for rewarding 
superior service. This information is 
based on a study of 2722 salary sched- 
ule documents. 

A quality-of-service salary schedule 
may reward superior teachers in various 
ways. It may accelerate a teacher's 
progress toward the maximum salary. 
It may place a teacher in a separate and 
more remunerative salary class. It may 
provide a bonus for exceptionally meri- 
torious service. For a teacher already 
at maximum salary, the schedule may 
provide an additional step or steps be- 
yond the normal maximum to a supe- 
rior-service maximum. 

To penalize a teacher whose services 
are unsatisfactory, a quality-of-service 
schedule may have provisions for with- 
holding part or all of the teacher's 
annual increment. Under certain con- 
ditions it may even provide for a re- 
duction of the teacher's salary, or it 
may hold a teacher on the bottom track 
of a multiple-track schedule. 

The quality-of-service salary provi- 
sions were tabulated for six urban 
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FEW SALARY SCHEDULES RECOGNIZE QUALITY OF SERVICE 


| oe Reward superior service 





Population groups 





Group | 
(500,000 and over) 





Group I! 
(100,000-499,999) 





Group II! 
(30,000-99,999) 





Group IV 
(10,000-29,999) 





Group V 
(5,000-9,999) 





Group VI 
(2,500-4,999) 





All groups 





5% 


population groups. The percents were 
as follows: 
Percent of schedules 
authorizing 


Population groups Rewards for Penalties for 





superior unsatisfactory 
service service 
1—500,000 and over 16.0% 

1I—100,000-499,999 3.6% 9.1 
111—30,000-99,999 8.1 19.3 
1V—10,000-29,999 12.2 10.9 
V—5,000-9,999 12.4 11.1 
ViI—2,500-4,999 11.8 12.2 
All groups 11.2% 12.6% 


The percents of schedules having 
penalty provisions were greater in large 


Percent of salary schedules 





10% 15% 
NEA Research Division 


urban school districts’ than in small 
districts in 1958-59. On the other hand, 
there were relatively many more sched- 
ules with reward provisions in small 
urban school districts than in large 
ones. 


One in 10 

Examination of 2722 salary sched- 
ules, which represent 72 percent of the 
urban school districts, showed that | in 
10 districts had provisions for a supe- 
rior-service maximum in 1958-59. This 
is only one of several types of rewards, 
but it is the one most often used. The 
majority of these provisions were gen- 
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PERCENT OF SALARY SCHEDULES HAVING PROVISIONS FOR 
SUPERIOR-SERVICE MAXIMUMS, URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1958-59 





Number of 


Schedules having provisions for 
Superior-service maximums 





salary 
schedules 
received 


Specified Authoriza- 
amounts tion only _— 


Total 


Number Percent 





Group |—500,000 and over... ‘ 
Group 1!—100,000-499,999............... 
Group 111—30,000-99,999 ai 
Group 1V—10,000-29,999......:........ 


-9% 2.7% 3.6% 
6 4.8 7.4 
6 7.0 

+ 8.4 ‘ 

8 10.0 11.8 





3.0% 7.1% 10.1% 





eral authorizations. Only a small per- 
cent stated a definite amount to be 
paid to the superior teacher. 

Although 10 percent of all urban 
school districts had provisions for 
superior-service maximums, only 6 per- 
cent of all districts reported actual use 
of the provisions in 1958-59. 

More small than large urban school 
districts provided superior-service max- 
imums; in fact, the percent of schedules 
providing superior-service maximums 
increased as size of district decreased. 


Downward Trend Reversed 

Since 1938-39, the NEA Research 
Division has kept tabs on large urban 
school districts having superior-service 
maximum provisions. A 20-year trend 


in superior-service maximums is illus- 
trated by a line graph. In 1938-39, 
about 20 percent of all schedules ex- 
amined provided superior-service max- 
imums. By 1952-53, this percent had 
fallen to a low of 4.0.. Then the trend 
line turned upward so that in 1958-59, 
6.2 percent had this provision. 


High Turnover 


The 1958-59 salary schedules re- 
vealed a high turnover in school dis- 
tricts providing for superior-service 
maximums. About 27 percent of the 
urban school districts that in 1957-58 
reported superior-service maximums, 
in 1958-59 sent a schedule from which 
the provision had been dropped. Only 
56 percent of the districts were known 





WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 1957-58 SALARY-SCHEDULE PROVISIONS 


FOR SUPERIOR-SERVICE MAXIMUMS 





Provision dropped 


Population groups* in 1958-59 


Number 


Group 11—100,000-499 999 
Group 1t1—30,000-99,999. . 
Group 1V—10,000-29,999 
Group V—5,000-9,999... 
Group Vi—2,500-4,999.... 


18.5 
28.8 
29.0 
19.4 


Percent 


25.0% 


No schedule received 
in 1958-59 


Provision continued 


Percent Number Percent 


75.0% ‘ 

70.4 3 
60.4 12 
53.8 16 
35.5 14 


11.1% 
10.8 
17.2 
45.2 





All districts reporting provision 


in 1957-58........... 71 26.7% 


56.4% 45 16.9% 





* No Group | districts (500,000 and over in popul 





tion) had pr 


isions for superior-service maximums in 1957-58 
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DOWNWARD TREND IN SUPERIOR-SERVICE 


MAXIMUMS IS REVERSED 
Percent of districts 30,000 and over in population 


1946-47 


1942-43 


1938-39 


to be keeping the provision. It is regret- 
table that 1958-59 salary schedules 
from 17 percent of the school districts 
that provided superior-service maxi- 
mums in 1957-58 were not available 
for comparison. If these 17 percent 
had dropped these provisions in the 
same proportion as those that reported, 
only about two-thirds of the superior- 
service provisions had survived. 


1950-51 


1958-59 
NEA Research Division 


In 1958-59, 124 new school districts 
were added to the list of districts hav- 
ing superior-service maximums. Of 
this number, 31 were definitely identi- 
fied as having added the provision in 
1958-59. For the remaining 93 dis- 
tricts the year of adoption is not on file. 

Most provisions for superior-service 
maximums have not been in the salary 
schedules very long. Over half of the 


1954-55 





PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REPORTING NONUSE OF SUPERIOR-SERVICE 
MAXIMUMS AND SALARY PENALTY PROVISIONS 





Superior-service maximums 


Penalty provisions 





Population groups 


Number of dis- 
tricts reporting 
on use or nonuse 


‘Percent im- 
posing no 
penalties 


Number of 
districts 
reporting 


Percent granting 
no superior- 
Service maximums 





Group |—500,000 and over 
Group !1—100,000-499,999. 
Group 111—30,000-99,999. . 
Group 1V—10,000-29,999.. . . 
Group V—5,000-9,999.... 
Group VI—2,500-4,999 


babi 1 100.0% 
50.0% 9 e 
43.0 42 

35.8 92 

42.9 91 

45.4 45 





All districts 


40.3% 280 











SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS OF EFFECT OF QUALITY-OF-SERVICE 
SALARY PROVISIONS ON TEACHERS 





Teacher morale Level of performance 





Number 


Number 
reporting Percent reporting Percent 





46.1% 


4l 21.3 
63 32.6 


2% 89 
6 
1 
1 





00.0% 193 100.0% 





reporting districts had adopted the pro- 
vision within the past five years. The 
great majority, 84 percent, had adopted 
the provision within the past 10 years. 
Only 3 percent had adopted the provi- 
sion before 1938. 


Few Teachers Penalized 


More salary schedules had provisions 
for penalizing unsatisfactory teachers 
than for rewarding superior teachers 
in 1958-59. However, penalty provi- 
sions are seldom used. Seventy-eight 
percent of the districts having penalty 
provisions reported that no penalty was 
imposed on any teacher in 1958-59. 

Unlike penalty provisions, superior- 
service maximums were actually used 
in 1958-59 by over half the districts 
reporting them. But 40 percent re- 
ported that no teacher in the school 
system was receiving a salary differen- 
tial in recognition of superior service, 
even though the schedule permitted it. 


Effects on Teacher Morale and Level 
of Performance 


Superintendents of school districts 
having quality-of-service provisions in 
their salary schedules were asked to 
express their opinions on the effects of 
these provisions. Nearly 4 in 10 said 
that quality-of-service provisions had a 
good effect on the morale of most 
teachers; about 3 in 10, that it was 
good only for some teachers, and 
another 3 in 10 that it had little notice- 
able effect. A very small group believed 
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that it had a poor effect on the morale 
of most teachers. 

All the reporting superintendents 
rejected the premise that quality-of- 
service provisions had a poor effect on 
the level of performance of most teach- 
ers. Nearly half believed that for most 
teachers it had a good effect. 

The superintendents were also asked 
to express their opinions of the value 
of quality-of-service provisions. Here 
are some selected pro and con remarks. 


There are problems in the execution of 
any plan for facilitating merit rating. 
These problems should be studied and 
solved. The fact that any system will not 
be totally correct should not stop the use 
and improvement of such programs. 
(Wyoming) ? 

I did not ofiginate this plan. I ques- 
tioned it when I first came here. I now 
believe in it 100 percent. (California) 

No particular problems in a small school 
system where teachers understand and 
accept the judgment of the evaluators. 

( Massachusetts ) 

Tried this approach here two years 
ago—backfired, and still trying to pick up 
the pieces. (Minnesota) 

I attend all national and many other 
conventions and meetings. I have heard of 
no merit rating system in schools or in- 
dustry which really works. (Minnesota) 

A small group of capable semi-lackadai- 
sical people will strive a little harder. The 
best can only continue to do the best. The 
others will simply become discouraged, 
even more so than at present. (New Jer- 
sey) 





For further details on quality-of-service 
provisions see: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division. Quality-of- 
Service Provisions in Salary Schedules, 
1958-59. Research Report 1959-R24. 75¢. 
In process. 








The Unequal Load 


A ROUGH MEASURE of the difference 
among states in the weight of the edu- 
cational load is the number of poten- 
tial adult workers, 21 to 64 years of 
age, who are available to support the 
education of a child of school age (5- 
17 years). For the United States as a 
whole, this ratio is 2.2. Variations from 
this average ratio greatly influence the 
relative ability of the states to provide 
education of high quality. 

To state this load distribution in 
another way: For every 100 potential 
workers in the nation there are 46 chil- 
dren of school age to be educated. 
When the financial support of schools 


is primarily restricted to state and local 
sources, as it is at present, every 100 
workers living in New York State sup- 
port the education of only 37 American 
children; in New Jersey, 38 children; 
in Massachusetts, 39 children. 

On the other hand, these same meth- 
ods which limit the financial support 
of schools to state and local sources, 
force every 100 workers in New Mexico 
to support the education of 66 Ameri- 
can children; in South Carolina, 64 
children; in Mississippi, 62 children. 

Generally, states that have the most 
children per worker also have the 
smallest average income per worker. 





RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION (5-17 YEARS) TO ADULT 
POTENTIAL WORKING POPULATION (21-64 YEARS), JULY 1, 1957 





Number of 
potential 
workers 
per child 


Number of 
children 
per 100 
potential 
workers 


Number of 
children 
per 100 
potential 


Number of 
potential 
workers 
per child 
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Source: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Estimates of the Civilian Population by Broad Age Groups, for 
States and Selected Outlying Areas: July 1, 1957. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 194. Washington, D. C.: 
the Bureau, February 16, 1959. p. 4. Calculations made by 
the NEA Research Division. 








Local Nonproperty Taxes 


are being adopted by more cities, counties, and in some 
states, school districts 


OveR HALF of public elementary- and 
secondary-school revenue comes from 
property taxes. This traditional source 
of support will continue to pay in the 
years ahead a large portion of school 
costs 


just as city and other local governments 
do. Their revenue problems are of 
common origin. People are moving to 
different homes, they may work far 
from home, real estate does not reflect 
adequately the capacity to support pub- 
lic services, and people are asking 
more of their government. 

High-income people are moving to 
the suburbs, but they continue to work 
in the central city. This works a hard- 
ship on the central city because street 
maintenance, police and fire protection, 
and other services are still required. 

At the same time the suburbs must 
provide schools, streets, water, and 
other services for a rapidly increasing 
population. Many of these areas have 
little or no business or industry located 
within their taxing boundaries. 

Reforms in the structure of school 
and other local governments have been 
suggested and are being made. School 
districts are being reorganized. Metro- 
politan governments are being estab- 
lished by which the central city and 
the surrounding suburbs become a 
single taxing unit for special purposes 
such as schools. Also, these local gov- 
ernments are turning to nonproperty 
taxes for assistance in the solution of 
their revenue problems. 


Nonproperty Taxes in Use 
On an accelerated scale since World 
War II, states have been authorizing 


But the schools need more money 


counties, school districts, and other 
local governments to levy certain types 
of nonproperty taxes. Of all the states, 
Pennsylvania has given its local gov- 
ernments the greatest leeway in this 
method of raising money. In 1947 the 
state granted cities, boroughs, town- 
ships, and school districts the power to 
tax anything not taxed by the state. 

Under this power Pennsylvania 
school districts may levy flat-rate in- 
come taxes; deed-transfer taxes; poll 
taxes; mercantile licenses based on 
gross receipts; and trailer, business 
privilege, occupation, and amusement 
taxes. In 1957-58, of $267,295,835 
total tax collections for schools, ex- 
cluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
$54,409,318 was raised from taxes other 
than on real estate. 

New York State has also conferred 
taxing power on its local governments, 
but has specified the taxes that may 
be levied by particular units. Cities 
and counties may levy a retail sales tax, 
a tax on food in “luxury” restaurants, 
a tax on admissions, and a use tax on 
cars and trucks. City school districts 
may tax consumer utility bills up to 
3 percent, but few are doing so. 


Revenue Potential 

Of all local nonproperty taxes, in- 
come taxes and retail sales taxes bring 
the greatest returns. The local income 
tax typically is levied at a low flat rate, 
without exemptions, on income earned 
within the city, on income earned out- 
side the city by the city’s residents, and 
on the net earnings of corporations and 
unincorporated businesses within the 
city. Currently local governments in 
Alabama, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 





and Pennsylvania are permitted to levy 
income taxes. 

The experience of Philadelphia shows 
the revenue-raising potentialities of this 
tax. With a flat rate of 1% percent, 
Philadelphia raised 20 percent of its 
general fund receipts in 1940; and in 
1958, it raised about 33 percent. 

States authorizing local retail sales 
taxes include Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
New York, Utah, and Virginia. Half 
of these states—Alabama, California, 
Illinois, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
Utah—provide for state collection: of 
the tax, but the decision to levy the 
tax is local. 

The experience of New. Orleans 
shows that the local retail sales tax is 
also a money raiser. In 1941 at a 2- 
percent rate, the city collected $3,030,- 
844; in 1955 at a_ 1-percent 
$7,437,369. 

If local governments, including school 
districts, are going to levy any kind of 
nonproperty tax, their consideration of 
alternatives should recognize some com- 
mon taxation principles. 


rate, 


Principles of Taxation 


These principles include the follow- 
ing: 
e Stability and flexibility of yield 
e Administrative feasibility 
e Equity, justice, and convenience for 
taxpayers 
@ Protection of economic values. 


The property tax, often thought of 
as a basic tax for local governments, 
has proved itself both stable over the 
years and a good producer of revenue. 
If a local government, such as a school 
district, decides to supplerhent this tax, 
it should choose a tax :whose yield 
would be more flexible—both the flat- 
rate income tax and the retail sales tax 
qualify. The retail sales tax would 
probably be less flexible than the in- 


come tax, but more flexible than the 
property tax. 

The criterion of administrative feasi- 
bility does not present an insurmount- 
able obstacle for several taxes if the 
proper attention is given to administra- 
tive aspects in framing the tax legisla- 
tion and if trained, competent, and 
conscientious administrators are se- 
lected. Property, ,flat-rate income, 
general sales, and selective sales taxes 
can be administered by local govern- 
ments with a tolerable degree of equity 
and economy. 

To analyze a tax for equity, justice, 
and convenience is difficult because 
three tax systems—federal, state, and 
local—enter the picture. Since the fed- 
eral government has the most sharply 
graduated scale of income taxes and 
since it is best able to enforce the tax 
in the upper brackets, the states have 
tended to limit themselves to moderately 
graduated taxes or taxes upon consumer 
spending. Since the states are better 
able to administer the graduated tax 
than most local governments, the local 
governments have tended to limit them- 
selves to the property tax, the flat-rate 
income tax, and the sales tax. The 
criterion, then, needs to be applied on 
the combined effect of all taxes on the 
taxpayer. 

As for economic effects, retail sales 
taxes penalize retailers unless they cover 
a wide area such as a county. For an 
equivalent amount of revenue an in- 
come tax would probably be less likely 
to have harmful effects than other types 
of taxes levied locally. 

The evidence is that local nonprop- 
erty taxes will be extended. If they are 
to be levied for school purposes, care 
should be taken to explore these ques- 
tions of principle in advance of action. 


For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance. New Local Sources of Tax 


Revenues. Washington, D. C.; the Asso- 
ciation, 1959. 36 p. S0¢. 








High-School Diplomas 


Over 90 percent of the high schools offer only one 
type of diploma 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA presents 
several problems to educators today: 

Is the single diploma adequate for 
the variety of programs and graduation 
requirements of the comprehensive high 
school? 

With compulsory attendance laws 
pushing the average age of leaving 
school well into the high-school years, 
and with special education programs 
for the retarded, should some recog- 
nition other than a diploma, such as 
the certificate of attendance, be given 
to those who have made the effort but 
do not have the ability to meet gradu- 
ation requirements? 

Has the high-school diploma ever 
given the type of information that is 
really useful to future employers or 
teachers without being supplemented 
by a number of other records? 

These and other questions prompted 
the NEA Research Division to obtain 
up-to-date information through a ques- 
tionnaire that elicited 866 usable replies 
from high-school principals. 

The replies were divided into three 
groups by size; the totals for all schools 
reporting were weighted to give the 
correct representation to schools of each 
size. The present tense is used in re- 
porting the findings, but the facts were 
collected during the school year 1958- 
59. 

Number of Diplomas 

About 80 percent of the high schools 
reporting give only one type of recog- 
nition of graduation to all graduates. 
About 13 percent give only one type 
of diploma, but substitute a certificate 
of attendance for those members of 
the graduating class who are unable to 
meet the requirements for this diploma. 
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The percent of high schools giving one 
type of diploma, with or without a cer- 
tificate of attendance, is, therefore, 
approximately 93. Almost 7 percent 
give two or more types of diplomas. 

The single diploma, without a cer- 
tificate of attendance, is found most 
often in the small high school of fewer 
than 300 students, but percents are close 
for larger schools. Schools of fewer 
than 300 students and schools of 1000 
or more students are more likely to 
give a certificate of attendance than 
are middle-sized schools of 300-999 
students. A multiple-diploma system 
is about three times as prevalent in 
medium-size and large schools as in 
small high schools. 

Types of Diplomas 

In the 6.7 percent of schools that 
give more than one type of diploma, 
each diploma has some definite require- 
ments associated with a specific course 
of study or with the passing of certain 
tests such as the New York State Re- 
gents and the General Educational De- 
velopment Tests. In a few cases, special 
diplomas are given for completion of 
high-school requirements while in the 
armed services or through correspond- 
ence study. 

Primarily those diplomas that are 
given for the completion of a particular 
course of study are shown in the table 
below. The requirements for these 
courses of study are considered in 
another article in this issue of the NEA 
RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

In schools having a multiple-diploma 
system, the “general diploma” is given 
for the completion of the “general 
course of study” for students with no 
pronounced academic or vocational 





aim. Other students in these schools 
pursue more specialized courses. 


Percent of schools, by enrollment 





Type of Under 300- 1,000 All 
diploma 300 999 and schools 
given over 





General di- 

ploma ...... 2.6% 
Academic di- 

plomoa ....... 3.4 
Vocational di- 


10.9% W6% 5.3% 


10.6 11.6 5.8 


7.1 5.8 2.7 
Commercial di- 
ploma ....... 2.1 9.1 8.7 4.3 
Other types of 
diplomas .. 0.8 3.5 2.2 1.6 


Certificates of attendance, when con- 
sidered separately from either the single- 
or multiple-diploma system, are given 
by 14.9 percent of all the high schools: 
15.7 percent of the schools with -300 
or fewer students, 11.8 percent of the 
schools with 300-999 students, and 18.1 
percent of the schools with 1000 or 
more students. 


Supplemental Information 


In most cases the only individual 
item on the high-school diploma, along 
with recognition of graduation, is the 
student’s name. Only a few schools 
give any other type of information: 


Percent of schools, by enrollment 


Under 300- 1,000 All 
Information 300 999 and schools 
given 


Student's 

name 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Achievement 

record ... 4.1 $.1 4.3 4.4 
List of sub- 

jects taken 2.3 2.1 1.4 2.2 
Record of 

participa- 

tion in stu- 

dent activ- 


Attendance 
record 

Special 
honors .... 

Health 
record 


Anticipated Changes 


Slightly more than two-thirds, or 70.4 
percent, of all the schools indicate that 
they contemplate no change in their 
present diploma system. © 

Some 30 percent are contemplating 
some type of change; about 15 percent 
are thinking of adding one or more 
types of diplomas; 14 percent are con- 
sidering a certificate of attendance. 
Those who anticipate giving additional 
information on the diploma total 2 per- 
cent, and a still smaller percent con- 
template giving additional material 
with the diploma. 


The Meaning of the Diploma 


Critics of current high-school educa- 
tion have attacked the high-school 
diploma as meaningless, saying that in 
the past the diploma was awarded only 
to those who had demonstrated their 
ability to measure up to academic stand- 
ards; now, these critics maintain, di- 
plomas are given to almost anyone who 
attends high school faithfully for four 
years. 

Supporters of current high-school 
education would probably agree that 
the high-school diploma has lost some 
of its earlier significance, but might 
argue that the college degree has be- 
come more available and, therefore, is 
more often required. 

They would probably maintain that 
standards for the high-school diploma 
have not been lowered, but have simply 
been varied to meet the needs of a 
vast high-school population, which is 
approaching 100 percent of its age 
group. They would undoubtedly recog- 
nize that the questions about diplomas 
outlined at the beginning of this article 
have still to be adequately answered. 





For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division. 
High-School Diplomas and Graduation 
Requirements. Research Memo 1959-27. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, No- 
vember 1959. 50¢. 
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Loyalty Requirements 


Teachers in 33 states must sign oaths 


a , DO SOLEMLY SWEAR or 
affirm that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
and of the state of .” So reads 
the loyalty oath required of many 
public-school teachers in the United 
States. Some oaths are not so short. 

In 19 of the 33 states in which 
teachers must sign oaths, they must 
swear to discharge faithfully the duties 
of a teacher; in eight states they must 
swear to teach specific aspects of pa- 
triotism. Three states require the 
teachers to swear to refrain from teach- 
ing specific theories of government; 12 
require them to swear to refrain from 
advocating change in government by 
violent means. 





Constitutionality 

The primary issue that has arisen in 
challenges of the constitutionality of 
loyalty requirements is not whether 
disloyal teachers may legally teach in 
the public schools, but whether the 
methods adopted to eliminate disloyal 
teachers are legal and constitutional. 

Loyalty requirements have been at- 
tacked in the courts on several grounds: 
that they violate the First, Fifth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the federal 
Constitution or that they are ex post 
facto laws. 

The courts often have said that an 
individual has no right to teach in 
the public schools. Public employment 
is a privilege, not a right. Individuals 
have the right to talk politics, but they 
have no constitutional right to be public 
employees. As the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 


If, . . . a person is found to be unfit 
and is disqualified from employment in 
the public school system because of mem- 
bership in a listed organization, he is not 
thereby denied the right of free speech 
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and assembly. His freedom of choice be- 
tween membership in the organization and 
employment in the school system might be 
limited, but not his freedom of speech or 
assembly, except in the remote sense that 
limitation is inherent in every choice. Cer- 
tainly such limitation is not one the state 
may not make in the exercise of its 
police power to protect the schools from 
pollution and thereby defend its existence. 


The courts require that scienter must 
be present if the law requiring the 
oath is to be held constitutional. Scien- 
ter means knowingly. For example: An 
oath may require that the affiant swear 
that he is not a member of a subversive 
organization. Only if a teacher be- 
longed to an organization which he 
knew to be subversive when he sub- 
scribed to the oath, could he be held 
to have violated the oath, if scienter 
is present. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held unconstitutional 
a statute which did not require scienter, 
as a denial of due process of law. 

A_ review of the so-called loyalty 
cases brings out several points on which 
the courts appear to be in general agree- 
ment: 

e An individual has no right to teach 
in a public school. 


e The state may adopt reasonable 
methods for screening out disloyal 
teachers. 

e Loyalty oaths are reasonable methods 
for accomplishing this purpose. 

@ Without scienter the oath laws will 
be held unconstitutional. 


Testimony in Investigations 


In several states, statutory provisions 
require teachers to testify when called 
before investigating committees. A\l- 
though few of these statutes have been 
before the courts, the courts have up- 
held those that have. 











The question at issue in these cases 
is the right of teachers to refuse to 
testify on the basis of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution. This 
amendment provides in part: “No per- 
son . . . shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” 

This privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion would be a narrow one if the words 
of the Fifth Amendment were taken 
literally; that is, no person could exer- 
cise the privilege except in a criminal 
proceeding in a court of law. 

Obviously, a literal interpretation 
would not extend the application of 
the privilege outside a judicial pro- 
ceeding to, for instance, a hearing be- 
fore a Congressional committee. By 
judicial interpretation, however, the 
scope of the privilege extends to vir- 
tually every type of official proceeding, 
including legislative inquiry. The wit- 
ness may exercise his privilege against 
self-incrimination if he believes that 
his testimony may provide evidence by 
which his guilt may be established. 

Several cases have arisen under laws 
requiring teachers to testify when called 
before investigating committees. A 
teacher in New York was dismisced 
for refusal to waive his privilege 
against self-incrimination when he ap- 
peared before a committee of the state 
legislature. The city charter provided 
for dismissal under such circumstances. 
The dismissal was upheld on_ the 
familiar ground that though the teacher 
had a right to exercise his privilege 
against self-incrimination, he had no 
right to be a public-school teacher. The 
court stated that 
it is clear that the statute under attack 
here is not violative of any constitutional 
restriction since there is not denial of the 
privilege of self-incrimination. 

The Legislature did not purport to abro- 
gate the right; it undertook to exercise its 
discretion as to the wisdom of retaining 
in public service an employee who exer- 
cised the privilege when his official acts 


are under review. . . . Clearly, it is a 
legislative prerogative . . . to say that it 


is proper that public officials should not 
be permitted to hold office and at the 
same time shield themselves by a claim 
of privilege in the course of an investiga- 
tion of their official acts. 


It seems certain that if a legislature 
determines that an organization stands 
for overthrow of the government by 
unlawful means and that a member by 
his membership supports this doctrine, 
it is within the power of the legislature 
to require the dismissal of members of 
the organization from public service, 
after a hearing. Also, when a teacher 
is discharged for claiming his _privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, the clear 
trend is that the courts will uphold the 
discharge. 


Conflicting Views 

These methods for insuring loyalty 
among public-school teachers have been 
considered reasonable by the courts. 
The courts have declared that the state 
or community has the right to protect 
itself against subversive influences by 
means of oath and loyalty laws. 

Those who believe that loyalty re- 
quirements for public-school teachers 
are desirable, necessary, and reason- 
able, insist that their children be pro- 
tected from those who would destroy 
the present form of government or 
change it by unlawful means. Those 
who do not approve of these require- 
ments also wish to protect the children, 
but do not believe that the loyalty re- 
quirements achieve this purpose. They 
reason that such loyalty oaths or re- 
quirements will not guarantee loyalty; 
they believe that to require oaths of 
one segment of the population and 
not of others implies that that seg- 
ment is less loyal and that if there is 
such doubt, their loyalty should be 
proved by evidence more tangible than 
a signature on a loyalty oath. 
For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division. The 
Teacher and the Law. Research Mono- 
graph 1959-M3. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, September 1959. 90 p. $1. 
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School finance, retirement, and sick leave 


provisions score high in 


State School Legislation, 1959 


DurinG 1959, ALL STATES except Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi held legislative 
sessions. 

In most states, appropriations bills 
for the 1959-61 biennium for public 
elementary and secondary schools and 
for state-supported institutions of 
higher learning came before the legis- 
lators. Many other measures affecting 
public education were also acted upon. 

As in previous years, the state edu- 
cation associations, through their legis- 
lative programs and activities, once 
again played an important role in se- 
curing good school laws. The 1959 
legislative goals of 44 state associations, 
and the significant enactments written 
into law in 1959 have been reported 
to the NEA Research Division. 

Among the school laws passed by 
the legislatures in 1959 which state 
education associations regarded as 
major accomplishments in their re- 
spective states are these: 

e A certification law in Connecticut 
which requires all new elementary- 
school teachers to complete a fifth 
year of college work within 10 years 
from the start of teaching to qualify 
for full certification. A similiar pro- 
vision already applies to secondary- 
school teachers. 

e A state-wide sick leave law in Wash- 
ington which requires every school 
district to provide 10 days’ leave 
of absence a year for illness or in- 
jury without loss of pay for each 
certificated employee. Sick leave is 
cumulative to 180 days so long as 
the employee remains in the school 
district. 

e A revision of the state minimum- 
salary law in Wisconsin which raises 
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to $4000 the statutory minimum 
salaries for beginning teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees. 

e A tenure law in Hawaii which estab- 
lishes procedural safeguards for per- 
manent teachers who are to be dis- 
missed or demoted. Under its pro- 
visions, the teacher must be given 
written notice with reasons for de- 
motion or termination of contract. 
The teacher has 10 days to demand 
a public or a private hearing, which 
must be set within 30 days of such 
request, but with 15 days’ notice 
to the teacher of the time and place. 
Both parties may be represented by 
counsel and may produce witnesses. 
The teacher must be furnished with 
a complete stenographic record of 
the hearing. If the decision is fav- 
orable to the teacher, the charges 
and the record of the hearing are 
to be physically expunged from the 
minutes. The teacher may appeal 
an unfavorable decision to the court. 

School Finance 
Legislative objectives in school fi- 

nance may take the form of a pro- 

posed new pattern of sharing state 
and local support of the public schools. 

Or they may be concerned with im- 

proving existing state distribution form- 

ulas through increased allotments in 
one or more components of a particu- 
lar plan. Coupled with these aims, 
in many instances, are proposals for 
increasing state and local revenue 
sources, for strengthening and improv- 
ing local assessment practices, and for 
raising tax levy and bond limits. 
Although the specific legislative goals 
differed from state to state, according 
to the state school finance program al- 














ready in effect, the overriding concern 
of the state education associations in 
1959 was to increase the state’s share of 
financial support for the public schools. 
Eleven state education associations 
reported their major legislative achieve- 
ments in school finance. Additional 
funds appropriated for higher educa- 
tional institutions were singled out by 
the associations in Maryland and West 
Virginia as their principal accomplish- 
ment. Twelve associations regarded 
the failure to secure increased state 
financial support for schools as their 
major legislative defeat in 1959. 


Retirement and Social Security 


In one form or another, almost all 
state education associations promoted 
retirement legislation. By and large, 
the aim was to improve retirement 
benefits for teachers in service as well 
as for teachers already retired. 

During 1959 the legislatures in 36 
states passed measures altering the re- 
tirement laws. Improved legislation in 
this field of teacher welfare is directly 
traceable to the programs of the state 
education associations. 

Those teachers in Hawaii, New York, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin who are not 
now covered, were given a second op- 
portunity to elect social security cover- 
age. In Minnesota, a co-ordinated 
retirement and social security plan on 
a divisional basis was enacted. South 
Dakota, which repealed its retirement 
law when public employees were made 
eligible for social security coverage 
in 1950, this year enacted a law estab- 
lishing a retirement program. 


Salaries 

Better salaries for teachers are an 
essential element in meeting today’s 
education needs. Salary increases for 
teachers and administrators were a spe- 
cific goal for 27 state education asso- 
ciations. For others, this aim was 
combined with their school finance 


proposals. Obtaining raises in teachers’ 
salaries was termed a major success in 
Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and Oklahoma. 

Upward revision of state minimum- 
salary requirements was the objective 
of 17 associations. Nine realized this 
goal in whole or in part. Three states 
without minimum salary laws—Con- 
necticut, Michigan, and Minnesota— 
tried but failed to secure passage of 
such a statute. 


Tenure and Contracts 

At least 16 state education asso- 
ciations had goals respecting tenure 
and contracts. Alabama, Florida, and 
Illinois were concerned with defending 
and protecting their existing tenure 
laws against threatened inroads. Each 
was notably successful. 

Maine reported a new provision 
which allows a hearing to a teacher 
who, after having completed the three- 
year probationary period, receives 
notice of nonrenewal of contract. The 
Hawaii improved tenure law has al- 
ready been described. The state asso- 
ciation in New York succeeded in 
its efforts to have established a statute 
of limitations on bringing charges 
against a tenure teacher. 


Leave-of-Absence Provisions 

In all, some 16 state education asso- 
ciations strove for leave-of-absence 
legislation. Hawaii and Illinois se- 
cured salary payments for teachers on 
sabbatical leave. 

Nine states obtained improved sick 
leave allowances. As a result of new 
laws, the teachers in Maine, North 
Dakota, and Washington will benefit 
from state-wide sick leave provisions 
for the first time. 


For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division. 
High Spots in State School Legislation. 
Research Report 1959-R22. Washington. 
s C.: the Association, November 1959. 
50¢. 
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School Secretaries and Clerks 


1958-59 study shows increasing use of salary schedules 


A FULL 52-WeEEK work year is now 
common for secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees in the central offices of school 
districts over 30,000 in population. 
This was revealed in a report recently 
published by the Educational Research 
Service of the NEA, which had not 
conducted a similar survey since 1952- 
53. 

Clerks and secretaries in the offices 
of individual schools often work only 
for a period covering approximately 
the school year. Thus, 49 percent of 
the districts reported a work year in 
school offices ranging from 40 to 48 
weeks; 41 percent employ secretaries 
in school offices on a 52-week basis. 

A 40-hour week is predominant in 
both central and school offices. The 
following shows the percents of school 
districts reporting work weeks of vari- 
ous lengths: 


MOST LARGE URBAN SCHOOL 




















In In 
Work week central school 
office offices 
More than 40 
hours 5% 3% 
40 hours 57 49 
38-39 hours. 3 1 
37% hours. 17 17 
35-37 hours. 17 22 
25-34 hours 1 8 





The major part of the ERS study is 
devoted to reporting salary schedules 
(see graph) and rates of pay for vari- 
ous classes of employees in 195 indi- 
vidual school districts. 





For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division and 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Rates of Pay for School Clerical 
and Secretarial Employees in Urban School 
Districts over 30,000 in Population, 1958- 
59. Educational Research Service Circular 
No. 4, 1959. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, June 1959. 61 p. $1.50. 
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High-School Graduation Requirements 


Almost 80 percent of the schools have only one 


required course of study 


EVENTS IN THE international sphere 
have deepened the concern of the 
American public about education in 
general and high school in particular. 

Numerous publications and studies, 
such as the Conant report, have focused 
attention on high-school graduation re- 
quirements—the subject-matter specifi- 
cations and standards of academic 
achievement behind the awarding of a 
high-school diploma. 

In response to the evidence of grow- 
ing interest in this question, the NEA 
Research Division in 1958-59 con- 
ducted a questionnaire study of high- 
school diplomas and graduation require- 
ments. Findings on diplomas are 
described in another article in this 
issue of the NEA RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

Usable replies to this questionnaire 
were received from 866 high-school 
principals. The replies were classified 
according to school enrollment: (a) 
under 300 students; (b) 300-999 stu- 
dents; (c) 1000 or more students. 
Totals for each question were then 
weighted to give the proper representa- 
tion to each group. 


Variety in Requirements 

A high school could, theoretically, 
have as many sets of graduation re- 
quirements as there are students, vary- 
ing the requirements according to the 
needs and aims of each student. This 
is now done to some extent through 
electives. 

About one-fifth of the schools re- 
porting, however, have two to six sep- 
arately named routes, usually called 
courses of study, by which the diploma 
may be reached. Almost four-fifths 
offered only one course of study. 


The figures below show the percents 
of schools with various numbers of 
courses of study: 


Percent of schools with 








One Two Three Four or 
Enroliment course courses courses more 
courses 
Under 
306 ... 06.1% 55% 2.6% 5.8% 
300-999 .. 67.8 5.4 12.8 14.0 
1,000 or 
more .... 62.9 9.6 13.4 14.1 
All 
schools 79.8% 5.8% 6.0% 8.4% 


The smallest schools seem to have 
the least variety in graduation require- 
ments, and the largest schools the most. 
Obviously, the largest schools, of 1000 
students or more, can provide multiple 
courses more efficiently than the smaller 
schools. Nevertheless, nearly two-thirds 
of these largest schools have also ad- 
hered to a single course of study. If 
a school has more than one course of 
study, it is most likely to have four 
or more. 


Types of Courses 


Although different schools have dif- 
ferent names for the various courses 
of study offered, most of the courses 
could be roughly categorized as “Aca- 
demic,” “Commercial,” “Vocational,” 
or “General.” 

Each course of study has a fairly 
specific goal: The Academic courses 
are aimed at preparing students for col- 
lege; the Commercial courses, at pre- 
paring students to enter the business 
world as secretaries, clerks, or book- 
keepers; the Vocational courses, some 
of them supported by federal funds, at 
preparing students to enter specific 
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trades. Most schools that have more 
than one course of study offer a Gen- 
eral course for students with none of 
these specific goals. 

Practically all of the 20 percent of 
schools with several courses offer an 
Academic course; almost as many offer 
a General course; over one-half of the 
20 percent offer a Vocational or a 
Commercial course. 


Percent of schools reporting 
various courses, by enrollment 








Course of Under 300- 1000 ~ All 
study 300 999 or schools 
more 
General ........... 13.1% 31.6% 34.1% 19.3% 
Academic ..... 14.2 32.8 31.9 20.1 
Vocationel ..... 7.1 18.8 25.9 11.4 
Commercial .. 8.7 24.5 23.7 13.7 
Single course 86.1 67.8 62.9 79.8 


Subject Requirements 


The traditional unit of measurement 
of high-school subject matter is the 
Carnegie Unit, defined as “one year’s 
study in a major subject requiring out- 
side preparation and meeting five days 
a week or the equivalent.” The schools 
were requested to follow this definition 
and to report total requirements for 
grades 9-12. 

Subject fields rather than specific sub- 
ject courses were listed in the question- 
naire. A school that lists one unit of 
mathematics in four different courses 
of study may require algebra in the 
Academic course, business arithmetic 
in the Commercial course and general 
mathematics in the Vocational and 
General courses. Such distinctions are 
very important, but it would have taken 
an impractically complex questionnaire 
to collect the information in this de- 
tail. Also, differences in interpretation, 
accounting, and assignment of students 
among the schools make it difficult to 
calculate subject-matter requirements 
with complete exactness. 

Other facts were revealed by the 
questionnaire. For example, in such 
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fields as industrial arts, vocational edu- 
cation, and home economics, require- 
ments may be limited to either girls 
or boys. Health and physical education 
and driver education are sometimes 
required without being given unit credit 
toward graduation. 


Electives 

A particular subject field may be 
offered to students even if it is not 
required for a particular course of 
study. Every course of study allows the 
students to make some choice in subject 
fields, usually called electives, that are 
not specified as required for the course. 

A school with a single course of 
study, with a minimum of specific re- 
quirements and a broad curriculum 
from which to choose elective subjects, 
may actually fulfill the needs and inter- 
ests of individual students more satis- 
factorily than a school with multiple 
courses that are too rigid and specific. 
Unfortunately, however, the single re- 
quired course of study in many of the 
small or poorly supported high schools 
may be almost identical with the entire 
curriculum offering. 


Single Course of Study 


Those schools that have only one 
course of study for all students, 80 per- 
cent of the total, have an average total 
requirement of 16.5 units for gradua- 
tion; of these, 9.7 are in specified sub- 
ject fields, and 6.8 are elective units. 

For each subject field, the percents 
of schools requiring that field were 
calculated. English is universally re- 
quired; requirements in .social studies, 


‘mathematics, and science are practically 


universal. Health and physical educa- 
tion are required by almost two-thirds 
of these schools. Percents of schools 
with requirements in the other subject 
fields are much smaller. 

Most striking of all is the small per- 
cent of these schools that have a 
requirement in foreign languages. Of 











the schools that offer only one course 
of study, only 0.8 percent have any 
foreign language requirement, although 
the majority undoubtedly offer a foreign 
language as an elective. 

In high schools with a single course 
of study, the English requirement is 
moving toward 4 units. Many of these 
schools are requiring at least 2 units 
of social studies, a unit of mathematics, 
and a unit of science. Since health and 
physical education, though required, is 


often given no unit credit, or only a 
fractional credit in terms of units, many 
students probably take considerably 
more than one year of health and physi- 
cal education. 


General Course of Study 


Approximately 19 percent of the 
schools offer a General course as part 
of a multiple course-of-study system. 
The average total number of required 
units for graduation in the General 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING ONLY ONE COURSE OF STUDY 
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course is 16.5, of which 10.1 are in 
specified subject fields, and 6.4 are 
elective units. 

As might be expected, the General 
course closely resembles the single 
course in unit requirements. About the 
same proportion of schools require 
each subject field, and in approximately 
the same quantity. No significant dif- 
ferences can be found between the two 
courses. 

Both the General course, having to 
serve students with no specific post- 
graduate goal, and the single course, 
having to be broad enough to serve 
students with various aims, allow a 
relatively wide range of election and 
probably follow state minimum require- 
ments closely. The three other types 
of courses—Academic, Commercial, 
and Vocational—all show a smaller pro- 
portion of elective units. 


Academic Course of Study 

Courses of study entitled Academic, 
Scientific, Classical, Advanced Aca- 
demic, or Engineering were grouped 
under the general title of Academic. 

An Academic course was listed by 
some one of these titles by approximate- 
ly 20 percent of all the schools. The 
average total number of units required 
for graduation in the Academic course is 
16.6, of which 13.2 units are in speci- 
fied subjects, and 3.4 are elective. 

Students in the Academic course are, 
on the average, required to take more 
units of English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies than are students in 
other courses of study. 

Mathematics becomes a universal re- 
quirement in the Academic course, and 
62 percent of these schools require a 
foreign language. Music, art, and 
driver education are less often required 
in the Academic course than in the 
General or single courses. The propor- 
tion of schools requiring health and 
physical education is about the same 
as in the other courses. 
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Commercial Course of Study 

Commercial courses of study are 
often entitled Business Education, and, 
less frequently, Stenography, Distribu- 
tive Education, Bookkeeping, or Office 
Occupations. 

The Commercial courses, with their 
heavy concentration in the field of busi- 
ness education—4.5 required units— 
are even more restrictive than Academic 
courses. The average total number of 
required units in the Commercial 
course is 16.6, of which 14.2 are in 
specified subjects, and only 2.4 in elec- 
tive subjects. 

Requirements in English, social stud- 
ies, mathematics, and science are almost 
identical with the single and General 
courses. Students in Commercial 
courses are less often required to 
take industrial arts, vocational educa- 
tion, music, art, and driver education; 
thus they are able to take more than 
one unit of business education per high- 
school year. 

Vocational Course of Study 

Almost 14 percent of the schools 
offer some kind of Vocational course. 
The average total of 16.4 units needed 
for graduation consists of 13.6 speci- 
fied units and 2.8 elective units. 

This general title of “Vocational 
course” covers a great diversity of pro- 
grams. Grouped under this title are 
such courses of study as Agriculture, 
Vocational Agriculture, Home Econom- 
ics, Industrial Arts, Technical, Techni- 
cal-Trade, Practical Arts, Practical and 
Fine Arts, Shop, Trade, Diversified 
Occupations, Medicine, and Nursing. 
Some of these courses meet the require- 
ments for Vocational courses granted 
federal aid. 

An average number of 4.3 units in 
the ‘subject field of vocational educa- 
tion is required by 86.8 percent of 
these high schools. 

The industrial arts field, required by 
18.4 percent of the schools in this 
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group, is somewhat broader and less 
technical than vocational education, and 
does not receive federal aid. Industrial 
arts may include some subjects of inter- 
est to students not planning to enter 
a trade. 

The Home Economics course of 
study will account for the relatively 
high average of 3.3 units in this field. 

Foreign languages and music are 
missing entirely from the requirements 
for vocational courses. Except for 
these omissions and the technical re- 
quirements, there is little difference 
between the Vocational course and the 
single and General courses. 


Changes in Requirements 


The schools were asked to indicate 
whether or not they had made changes 
in graduation requirements in the last 


five years. Over half, or 53 percent, 
had done so. Thirteen percent had in- 
creased the total number of units for 
graduation. Others had added new sub- 
jects and raised requirements in cer- 
tain fields. In answer to another ques- 
tion, 15 percent of the schools indicated 
that they were considering raising the 
unit requirements. The average total 
number of required units in every 
course of study is now over the 16 
Carnegie Units originally recommended 
for the four-year high school. 

A graph shows subjects newly re- 
quired and those in which requirements 
have been recently increased. Since 
credits in English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies were already required 
by nearly all the schools, it is not sur- 
prising that the percents planning to 
increase requirements in these fields are 
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higher than those planning to add these 
subjects to the curriculum. 

Striking, however, is the continued 
lack of insistence on foreign languages. 
The emphasis on mathematics and sci- 
ence in the high-school curriculum has 
obviously increased. 

Some schools listed changes that 
could not be strictly construed as 
changes in graduation requirements. 
The most prevalent of these were new 
subject-matter offerings, noted by 33 
percent of the schools. The subject 
fields most frequently represented by 
these new classes appear to be science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 


Similarity Among Courses 
Requirements in the various subject 

fields do not differ from course to 

course as substantially as might be ex- 


pected. Nearly all the schools have 
some requirement in English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science, and 
only the Academic course goes much 
beyond the others in average units re- 
quired in science and mathematics. The 
Commercial and Vocational courses 
have also an expected concentration 
in their special fields. 

From the information gathered by 
the questionnaire it is impossible to 
make judgments about the relative diffi- 
culty of different courses of study. The 
question of whether requirements in all 
the courses of study are adequate is, 
of course, not answered by this report. 


For further details see: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division. 
High-School Diplomas and Graduation 
Requirements. Research Memo 1959-27. 
50¢. 
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